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permanent peace.1 If an advocate of international federalism takes this position, we ought to discuss with him merely the question whether his fundamental assumption, as regards the permanent peace-order, is correct. But if the alleged needs of international order arc opposed to the right of each people to deride in what way it desires to build up its society, i.e. the very-thing that internal and external political order are supposed to protect, the much depreciated conception of national sovereignty gains a new justification, especially with those who are likely to be confronted for some time with a majority in the community of nations that cherishes ideals opposed to their own. It is for this reason that the Soviet theory of International Law at present defends the conception of national sovereignty, as opposed to current tendencies among Western progressive lawyers and nearly all the promoters of international planning.2
There is some degree of immanent contradiction between the evident impossibility of overcoming war without strong international organisation, the strongest form of which would certainly be federation, and the fact that this form of organisation cannot be achieved without provoking war. Some trends in orthodox Marxism treat civil war as an inevitable phenomenon of social transition, but even they cannot justify an attempt to establish World Order by World War. Civil war may be fought out more sharply, and with even more atrocities than external war, for everyone knows what he stands for. But the wounds it inflicts are also more likely to heal once the society arising out of the civil war is able to convince the nation that it best expresses the needs of that nation's life. International civil war will always leave a combination of national and social resentment. Even if it were able to force a certain social order upon the whole world, it would perpetuate, in the form of national humiliation, social grievances that might have ceased if the defeated social 'group could have been absorbed.3 But
1 Sec note I on p. 521.
a See my studies quoted on p. 501. For a characteristic representation of the current Western progressive attitude to this issue, see Keeton, op. cit., Chapter VII? and Keeton-Schwarzenberger, op. cit.., Chapter IV.
3 This argument makes, within the alternative mentioned above, the Communist stronger than the Streit case. After one generation of the existence of the World Union of Soviet Republics the fact that someone's ancestors were capitalists would be completely forgotten and, if its economics were successful, the material position of'such a person might be better than it would have been under the law of inheritance. After 200 years of " Union Now " there would still be capitalists and workers and, if the union had been forced upon socialist countries by intervention^* the workers of these countries would hardly have ceased to resent the fact.
* See note i on p. 521.